KEEPING FIT

pilot was only too ready. First he performed several
convolutions known as "upward rolls" ; then a "falling
roll," then a series of "half rolls," then, immediately
above Cologne Cathedral, a spin. Then began the pilot
to ascend again to essay perhaps an even more ambitious
set of variations. But a tap on the shoulder called
attention to the passenger who had just enough sense
of his whereabouts to point to the earth in earnest
entreaty.

After that the Prince took a more strictly utilitarian
view of aviation. At one time he owned two aeroplanes,
both designed to suit his needs and tastes. A mile or
so from Fort Belvedere, his country house, is Smith's
Lawn in Windsor Great Park, which he used as an
aerodrome. For engagements which could be carried
out with an equerry only in attendance, he used a D.H.
Dragon biplane. To carry himself and his suite he used
a twin-engined Vickers Viastra. Within this shell of
scarlet, silver and gold he could change his clothes on
a day of many and various engagements, and, at will,
discuss plans, make tea, prepare a speech or play a
gramophone record. The interior was almost sound-
proof. The question of the Prince's safety in the air,
of course, was raised by all sorts of people, from those
who were genuinely concerned to those who regarded
the Prince not so much as an individual as a Perennial
Topic for Busybodies. On one occasion, when he was
asked by a duchess (who, evidently, decided that an
indirect angle of approach was advisable) whether the
Queen had shown any anxiety about his predilection for
air travel, he informed her that the Queen was never
agitated without just cause. For the duchess's benefit
he recalled the time when he used to ride in steeple-
chases and reminded her that only after he had had a
succession of spills did the Queen reveal her anxious
thoughts by asking him to avoid serious risks.

His enthusiasm for point-to-point riding, during the
early post-war years, was a more reasonable cause for
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